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cism might have yielded is indicated by a miraculous little
book, La Princess? de Cleves, by Madame de Lafayette. The
scene is laid in aristocratic circles, not for the sake of glamor,
but because such a milieu was perfectly familiar to the au-
thoress. The action takes place a hundred years before the time
of writing; but there is no attempt at romantic picturesqueness.
The sentiments are lofty, but never unnatural We are not
overwhelmed: we seek to understand. It is realism in its purest
form, not only credible, but convincing.

Marivaux, as a playwright, was a master of sophisticated
analysis. He "weighed airy nothings on gossamer scales" 5 as
the psychologist of love, he was called a Racine in Dresden
china. In this he continued an immemorial tradition, that of
Chretien of Troyes and of the Precieuses; but every element
of improbable romance had been purged away. The setting of
Marivaux's plays may be fanciful, and even fantastic: there is,
in some of his comedies, a poetic atmosphere that reminds us,
distantly, of Midsummer Nighfs Dream and of The Tempest;
but even in that land of unreality, the sentiments are true to
life, and their delineation extremely accurate. Now Marivaux
turned his subtlety to account in his long novel Marianne
(1731-41). It has repeatedly been asserted that Marianne in-
spired Richardson's Pamela (1740-42); at any rate, there are
between the two striking resemblances in theme and treatment.
Both France and England were ready at the same time for
heroines of flesh and blood, neither absurdly ethereal, nor
farcically gross.

A man whose life was a picaresque romance, Abbe Prevost,
Jesuit, soldier, Benedictine, hackwriter and exile, left a huge
mass of undistinguished fiction, original or translated, and one
little work of inestimable price, Manon Lescaut. This very brief
novel has still more than a touch of the picaresque, but simpli-
fied and toned down so as to convey the impression of imme-
diate reality. The glory of M<mon Lescmt, however, is not the
subdued realism of plot and style: it is the picture, pathetic and
pitiless, of irresistible love. In this short tale of a prostitute and